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ABSTRACT 

Certain play situations are very difficult for young 
visually impaired children. This booklet focuses on three areas of 
play: exploring toys and materials, making transitions from one 
activity to another, and playing with other children. Through 
anecdotal descriptions of common situations encountered by 
caregivers, the booklet discusses why these areas of play sometimes 
pose problems for blind children and shares suggestions for resolving 
them. (JDD) 
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Common Concerns for the Visually Impaired Preschool Chiki 



1NTR( )I)l CTiON 

Parents and professionals agree that pla\' is an imporiani and 
necessary part of childrens development. Through play, 
children have the opportunity to learn and practice new 
skills at their own pace. Different factors influence the 

way a child plays, such as his individual temperament, his acti\'it\* 
level, and the kinds of toys and games he likes best Over time, each 
child develops his (nvn si\^le of playing. There is no one "right'' wa\' 
to play — the important thing is that children enjoy doing it. O For 
most children, play seems to come naturally; it doesn't need to be 
taught. Sighted children learn by watching and imitating what 
others are doing. They learn how to relate to objects and people 
thrv)ugh their many opportunines for what we call '^incidental 
learning," or learning how things are done simply because they 
can see them happening in the course of their daily 
activities. Visually impaired children don't have the same 
opportunities for incidental learning, nor do they have the ability to 
readily imitate the behavior of others. They often need more time 
and extra help to learn what to do with toys and how to interact 
with people. We have found that certain play situations 

seem to be especially difficult for children who do not see. In this 
booklet we will focus on three areas* explonng toys and materials, 
making transitions from one activity- to another, and playing with 
other children. We will discuss wh\ these areas sometimes pose 
problems for blind children and we will share some of the sugges- 
tions we'\'e gathered o\'er the \'ears from parents and professionals 

SI s.-wi. Ki:(x:iii.-\. M a 

Intant Specialist 
Mlind C-hildrcns (xntcr 
Los Angeles. C/dUU )mia 
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Eddie sat on his blanket surrounded by a l artety of colorful infant toys, 
chewing on his leatljer shoe Each morning his babysitter was careful to 
provide different toys for him She had learned how important it was to 
make sure that blind children had something to do with their hands so 
they wouldn't get bored Eddies babysitter knew that most 12 month-old 
babies were very interested in exploring differeyU toys But ?70 matter how 
interesting she tried to make the toys for Eddie, he invariably ended up 
chomping on that old leather baby shoe She was begmning to feel like it 
wasn't worth the time to try to give Eddie special toys when all he cared to 
do u -as suck on his shoe anyway \Xl)y not just give him the shoe and be 
done with it'^" 

Like many visually impaired infants, particularly those who are totally 
blind, Eddie has found a favorite thing to explore and is "stuck" on it 
Though his shoe may not seem like an appropriate plaything to his 
babysitter, the shoe does have some very appealing qualities for him- it 
starts out on his foot and he always knows where to find it. it is .nade of 
leather, and has a texture, taste and smell of its own, different from most 
plastic infant toys, it may have little eyelets made of metal and cloth shoe- 
laces which can be chewed and pulled on it has an outside and an inside 
part, which nicely accommodates his hand or fingers These may be some 
reasons why Eddie is so interested in his shoe But what really concerns his 
babysitter is Eddie's disinterest in everything else 

Eddie's lack of interest m dif%rent toys is common for many blind babies 
Designed to be visually enticing or to help coordinate movements between 
the hand and the eye, most infant toys have little meaning or appeal for 
blind children. Parents have told us that their \'isually j.npaired children 
often prefer exploring household objects, particularly those made of wood 
or metal To a young child, the taste and feel of an object and tne fun noises 
It can make, are much more important than its actual use 

Even the most appealing objects may not motivate a visually impaired baby 
to reach out and explore as a sighted child would Blmd babies often dont 
begin new activities on their own. which makes it hard for their parents to 
know wh'*n they are becoming bored with an old routine or if they are 
ready to Dlay with other toys >X'e ha\'e found that mos' blind babies must be 
given extra time and help to discover what and where their toys arc and 
what they can do with them 

When your visually impaired baby is first learning to bat at objects, help 
him to stay in touch with his toys by fastening them to his cnb or hanging 
them overhead, within his reach Allow him time to discover and rediscover 
the same toys in the same places so that his play environment becomes 
more p-edictablc. Let your baby hold and touch a rattle or bell before you 
try to entice him to reach for it, so that he knows what it is that's making 
the sound 

Infants play for a longer time and with greater interest when adults give 
them feedback about their play activities For a blind child this becomes 
especially important because he cannot see the toys available to him or the 
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cftcLi thai his jLtions ha\c on them Take some time eaeh cla\ to sit vwth 
\(Hir child as he pla\ r:Mking w ith him about what he's doing 'V()u\e 
toLind those ke\.s agai i. Michaei. Dont thc\ feei toid against \our ehe.k' 
Vou hke to taste them too Oh, such cold, hard ke\ s in your mouth' ' Vou 
can also help \our child to make connections between one to\ and another, 
and to mo\e from one aetivit\ to another Those ke\s are made ot cold, 
hard metal |u^t hke your httle metal eup I,et's find that cup 

!t> important to remember that \our blind child c.mnot realK unclersiancl 
h'>\\ a to\ works without being shown in a wa\ that makes sense to him. At 
first \()u can take his hand in \ours helping him to reach out and explore 
the to\ Describe the t(,* as he feels it, and explain how it works "W hen 
\ou turn that handle on the jack-in-the-box, |oe\. a clown w ill pop out at 
the top Lets hnd the place where he pops out from ' It ma\ take a while 
tor \our child to disco\er his own enio\able wa\s of pla\ w ith toys, 
which ma\ not always be exactly what you had in mind ()\er time. \ou 
will get used to this different way of playng, too 

Two year-old Ixmw sat at the table i^uorm^ tfx' hall of l^laydou^h m front 
of her Her mother feeling a little etuharrassed that Laura secfued to be the 
ouly (me /;/ the^roup who amipletely refused to touch it, was trying her 
best to imitate all the techmques the teacher had shorn* he*" to ejicourage 
Lauras uirolreDieut '(Xjh I If nx> scfuishiug myfiuger nito this big glob of 
dough ' :'he scud It Jeds so soft ami sticky kmd of like peanut butter I^ets 
make a ball here it comes rolling over to yow Laura '* As soofi as the 
ball made contact with the edge of iMuras fiuger; she flung up her arms, 
kmtcking the playdough to the floor and began bangwg her head on the 
table Lier mother scooped her up out of her chan: apologetically tell nig 
the (fibers in the group that Laura had a cold and had been extra fw^sy 
oi er tlx' last few days She knew that really wasn't the reason for iMuras 
behavior This see^ned to happen every time a messy activity was intro- 
duced at school U7j)' was Laura so resistant to thi^ she wondered, and 
u orseyet. why was it that she couldnt get any of tlx' technicfues which 
worked with the other kids to w^>rk for Laura ''' 

Sometimes called "tactile defensiveness," this refusal of I,aura's to touch 
p^essy textures is not unicjue to blind children, but docs .seem to be more 
common among them Professionals often concern themscKes more with 
the blind cbild .s resistance to touching materials because in the absence of 
\ision It takes on a new significance If Laura cant see the playdough, and 
won't touch it. how- w iH she ever get to know what it is or what she can 
posMbly do w ith it'-' 

Man\ young blind children arc resistant to touching new or different tex- 
tures for several reasons Sometimes a child ma> associate touch with pain, 
particular!} if she has had frecjuent hospital i/^uioas or unpleasant medical 
interventions Some children seem to be particularK sensiti\e to tactile stim- 
ulation and may be more easiK irritated by certain types (^f textures Others 
simply doiVt like messy activities VC'hatever the reason, introducing a resist- 
ant blind child to a new texture can be difficult at first And though a 
reaction like Laura's might seem unusual, from her 2-year-old point of 
\ lew ,she feels perfectly ju.stified in displaying her anger Just think for a 
moment how it might feel to bump into a cold gushy lump of mush, or 
worse yet. to nave someone force your hand into one against your wilP 



Wc have found that the best way to help blind ehildren get used to touching 
different textures is to introduce them a variety of tactile experiences as 
early as possible Desensitizing a toddler or preschooler who has never hked 
touching messy things can be difficult, and may take a very k>ng time 

If your child is like Laura, you can help her get used to the idea of touching 
messy activities very slowly ^bu may want to start out with something less 
threatening than sticky playdough, such as a big bowl ofdrx" cereal Give 
her the chance to touch it. smell it. and taste it on her own. and to make a 
mess with it if that will get her involved Once she is able to tolerate this. tr\ 
something gooier Doni expect her to jump into an acti\ity like fingerpaint- 
ing You ma\' have to start by placing just a drop of finger paj it on her 
hand, gradually increa.sing the amount over tim*^- while encouraging her 
involvement in the process 

Laura may need k)ts of time to get used to this— and she ina\' never reallv 
like doing it Sometimes taking -iway the pressure of expecting her t(; par- 
ticipate makes a big difference. Once she is able to relax and stop worrying 
about the m^r.ssy stuff being on her. she may be able to rc^alize that the other 
children are having fun and she's missing out on something 

Sometimes v/e bec(Mne so concerned about what a child wont do that we 
can kxse perspective on how important it really is in the greater .scheme of 
things >X'hether or not Laura e\er in her life touches that plavdoiigh is not 
really go'ng to make a whole lot of difference VC'hat does matter, though, is 
how Laura ultimateh feels about using tactile exploration in new situations 



\IAKI\(; IKANsniOXS f'KOM ()\h ACTIVH^ TO -WOUIKK 

ISiliy: 18 mouths has beeu blimi smcc birth He ami his mtftixr ixu e been 
attefuim^ a Mcmmiy ami Me class for the last s ^^eral mouths with a ^roup 
(>fsi^f.ned iufauts auci their motiKrs Music time is ISillys favorite part of 
tf)e class //f kfu/u's tfmt it always comes after suack aud before recess His 
mother realiy eujoys siu^iu^ the scm^s aud playiu^ the fm^er-^oues with 
/.?/>;/. ISut each time music c(mies to au eud. Billy falls apart. While the 
other kids are^ettiu^ ready to ^o outside ISiliy usually cries aud refuses 
to^ii e up ins favorite tambourme His moti^er feels tixit it's importaut tiuit 
iyefollous fijescinxfl rout me but sometimes siw wisifes six* could just let 
ix'm siu^ aud play the iustruuieuts /or as Um^ as ix wants to iheu six* 
wouldut ixwe to ^o tix'ou^h tins struf^le every time 

Though most young children have trouble making transitions at one 
stage or another, for blind children this seems to be particularly diffi- 
cult At 18 months. F3illy probably has a hard time understanding w h\ 
he has to end mu.sic and go on to something else 

The other children in Billy *s class may en)oy music time as much as he does, 
but they have the advantage of being able to sec what the next acti\ it\ is. 
and that everyone else is preparing to do it This added incentive acts as a 
wonderful distraction, and makes the transition easier F-rom Billy s point 
of view, this change signals both the end of his favonte activity and an 
oaslaught of confusion Going out to the playground takes so much more 
work than sitting in his little chair inside. No wonder he doesnt want miisic 
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time to stv)p. Mcrcl\ hearing his mother describe the fun * that hes ahead at 
recess hardly makes up for ending an eniovable activit\* 



Thv^ugh Bi!I\ ma\ never make this transition with enthusiasm, there aic 
some ways to make it easier for him Preparing him before the transition 
takes place might help him get used to the idea, even jf he doesn't hke it 
Try to activcK involve him in the process so that he feels that he has more 
control over the situation During snack say something like "After we eat 
our crackers were going to ha\e music time Then we lt go out to pla\ 
Before the last song you might remind him again "After we sing Row, Row, 
Row Your Boat it'll be time io put on your sweater to go out to pla\ " After 
the song, it might help if y(;u have his sweater read\, rather than expecting 
him to go find it w hen he's already having such a hard time Again, taking 
things one step at a time seems to work best 

Some children have an easier time if they can hold onto a transitional object 
of some kind, like a small toy that goes outside with them each da\ his(eacl 
of struggling with Billy to take away his tambourine, offer the toy as a 
replacement to help him prepare to go outdoors. * Here's \our car. Bill\ 
We can take that outside with us and play with it like we did last week ' 

Three year-old Mekoiw was bu^y play nig with her favorite toy when her 
t)iother came i:ito the room with her jacket ami hat 'Come im, Melafiic. 
time logo pick lip your brother at schixtl We've got to hurry so we wofi't 
he late " Wljen she took Melauie's arm to help her < ;/ with her jacket. 
Melauie wrenched it away fro? fi her and continued playnig Mela? lie's 
mother placed the toy aside afid took Melanie onto her lap MeUoiie hegafi 
to tantrum, kicking a?id screaming "toy toy" X)h hcmey I know you uwit 
your toy hut we really have to go now You can play with it later when we 
get home " Melanie amtinued to tajitrum as her mother took her kicknig 
and screaming to the car wrestled her m to her car seat, afid sped over to 
school By the time they got home Melanie was still crying and her mother 
felt frustrated and angry 'Win' does it always have to fx* like this'""" she 
asked herself 'Melanie just doesn't seem to understand that things cant 
always be her way ' 

This scene might sound familiar to man\ parents. Melanie has been going 
along to pick up her brother after school every day for months, and her 
mother feels she should be used to it by now From Melar.ies perspecti\e. 
however, not only is her activity being ended abruptly b\ someone eise. but 
she IS also being forced to do something that .she really doe.sn't want to do 

Blind children tend to be more resist .nt to change in general tb 'p their 
sighted peers Change means [;oing from the known to the unk lown w hen 
you don't have the advantage of seeing the signals that prepare \ '>u for whal 
will happen next. Sighted children depend on visual cues t(^ help prepare 
them for whats to come Think of all the additional information that would 
be available to Melanie if she could see As her mother entered the room. 
»he would .see that .she had her own jacket on. and perhaps her purse and 
car keys in hand She would see that ner mother was holding hci jacket, a 
sure .sign of preparing to go outdoors She would probably know from the 
k)ok on her niuther's face that she was in a hurry Though all of this infor* 
mation eventually came to Melanie through her other senses, she mis.sed out 
on the adv ance w^armng that the sighted child would have had. She didn't 



ha\c* the same opportunit} to prepare hcrscH tor what s<x)n woulu be 
expected nt her 

it isn't possible to prepare >oiir child for e^er\ transition that she might ha\e 
to make throughout the da\. Sometimes we ha\e to change or stop our 
actnities mid-stream without any advance warning But when nou do have 
the lime, a little preparation can make a big difference in h(m \our child 
w ill respond to a change Just gu mg Melanie some ad\ ance notice by .saying. 
In ten minutes it will be time to put away \our toy and get ready to pick 
up your brother at school. ' would be a good place to start It might also be 
helpful to gi\e her a small timer that you t an set together and let her be in 
charge of telling \ou w hen it goes off. Then go together to get your jackets 
so that she is imoKed in the process of preparing to leave Melanie might 
like to ha\e a speci il toy to bring along, or a tape to listen to in the car. 
just as a sighted child might watch the same familiar sights along the wa\. 
\Ielanie wili be establishing her ow n familiar routine for the drive to school 

Il might also make it easier fo*- Melanie to leave w ith \ou if .she is g!\en a 
stronger sense that she w ill be able to return to her fa\()r'te toy You might 
sa\ something like "Let's put your special music box right over here on the 
table so weYe sure to know where to find it when we come home ' Then be 
sure to remmJ her of where it is after \our return, so she'll know that when 
\ou tell her she can have it again later, you mean what you sa\. 

Dont be discouraged if \ our attempts don't seem co be effective at first It 
ma\ take some time and pr ictice before you find what work.s best for you 
aiid \our particular child There may be times when you feel you dont have 
the patience to deal with all this preparatu^n And there will most definitely 
be times when your child doesnt either 0\er time, it will become easier to 
tell when she can best respond to this type of direction, and when she may 
|ust be too tired or crabby to deal with it As one mother so aptly put it, 
"Sometimes we have to )ust forget about how ued like things to be going, 
and go take a nap ' 

\\{'. wnn oinLR (Jin dri \ 

Mrs Ihncan^ was looking forward to seeing her three closest friends and 
their children Iler .^'/j year-old daughter Jenny loved henig with the otfxr 
knds hut sometimes she had a hard time keeping nf) with them Mrs 
Howard knew that the other children didn't really understand about 
Jennys blindness She couldnt expect them to play differently because of 
her The last time they came to visit, Jenny ended up play nig qiuetly with 
her tape-)vcorder in the comer while the other three children played 
together After awhile she came to find her mother and kept asking the 
same questunis over and (jver again just to get her attention Mrs f Jo ward 
wished that for once she could enjoy talking with her friends while her 
child played happily with the others But at the same time, she knew that it 
was hard f^r Jenny to understand what they weie playing, a) id she wished 
"ihe could do so f^^f 'thing to make it easier for her 



Wl have found that many parents of visually impaired 
children share Mrs Howard's feelings Though their chil- 
dren may play adequately when they're alone or with an 
adult, sometimes they shy awa\ from groups of children, or beha\e in wa\s 
that make other children sh\ away from them 

When blind and sighted children play together, they may need extra time to 
familiarr/e themselves with each others style of pla\*ing The quick, unpre- 
dictable mowments of sighted children can be disorienting, perhaps e\ei: 
frightening at times for a blind child It's hard to prepare for un* xpected 
bumps, or to know what they mean Blind children often respond more 
slow ly to new activities, which may cause a sighted child to lo, e inteicst 
Different children play in different ways Some children are able to size up 
a situation and join in easily Others may have a harder time doing this on 
their own Exactly how you go about helping your child to play with other 
children will depend on her particular needs and your individual st\le of 
interacting with her 

Your child and her sighted pla\'mates can all benefit from your support A 
simple statement like, "I always tell Mary when I'm going to throw her the 
ball because she can't .see that it's coming." can give both children a frame- 
work for playing together It lets your child know that she doesn t have to 
worry about the ball coming at her out of nowhere, and it cues her sighted 
friend to use words to describe what he's about to d(^ before he does it Sav- 
ing something like, "It's okay if Mary )ust listens now Maybe she'll join in 
a little later/* can help a sighted child understand that your child ma\ not 
rt, ^ v)nd to him the way that other sighted children do at first 

V/hen your child has .successful experiences playing with other children, 
she'll be more moMvated to do it again. Extra input from you can help to 
make the play situation less threatening. Keep the iirst phy experience.^ 
short: set up situations with just one other child, and be available to "inter- 
pret" for both children until they become more comfortable on their own 
In these ways, you can help to make vour child's interactions easier 

Mr and Mrs Blackburn were delighted that their sonjererny had been 
urnted to his friend Tommy s fourth birthday party Jeremy, blind since 
birth hadn thad too many opportunities to be with sighted children 
Since he was an infant hed been attending classes at the preschool for the 
blind, where he seetyied to enjoy playing with the other children But there' 
weren't many children his age in the neighborhood, until Tommy moved 
in across the street several mofiths ago The Blackhurns had really tried 
hard to get the boys together for short periods of time when Mr or Mrs 
Blackburn could sit with them and help them play together as Jeremy 's 
teacher had suggested It had been working out very well and it seemed 
that Tommy and Jerefny were beginning to play together on iheir own a 
little longer each time ( >n the day oj the party Jerefny seemed vety excited 
about gotng lie talked abend Tormnys party all morning lie knew theyd 
have cake ayul ice-cream, and would play games and ope? i presents But 
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whefi he got to Tommy's, he was iv?y relnctcoit to have his daddy leave He 
seef7ied overwhelmed by all of the childre?i and whefi Tofffmy told him it 
was twie to play musical chairs, he burst nito tears Mr Blackburu tried to 
cajole Jeremy nit(} johinig ni the Jiui, hut Jeremy cotitmued io cry uutil his 
father took him home 

Though Jc vmy may have been to Tommy's house before, this time the fur- 
niture may be rearranged, there are lots of people, and it is probably much 
noisier than usual Birthday parties like Tomm} s can be confusing for any 
child, but being able to see what's causing the confusion makes it much 
easier to understand There may be a birthday cake and presents, games and 
a table se^ with paper plates and napkins with a familiar child's motif. All of 
thcyj things giw the sighted child se of what will happen For Jeremy, 
there is mostly the noise and confusion. 

Though the Blackburns did their best to prepare Jeremy for Tommvs party, 
and though Jeremy may have seemed very excited about going, the reality 
of being there was a little more overwhelming than he had expected. Group 
events like birthday parties can be very overstimulating, even for sighted 
children Most pare its are confronted with a situation like this during the 
preschool years, but parents of visually impaired children seem to have to 
deal with this fo»* a much longer period of time It's often difficult to decide 
when to give y(/ur children that extra push toward independence and let 
them try to handle a new situation on their own. 

Before you expec ;war child to play in a larger group, be sure to provide a 
k)t of opportunities for him to have fun with just one or two children. You 
might begin by having him play with one friend for 10 minutes in his own 
backyard. Work up to a trip with the same friend to a nearby park, where 
you can watch them play among other children in a new surrounding You 
can help prepare your child by telling him what to expect from a new situa- 
tion ahead of time Tomorrow we'll be going to Sally s house to play She 
has a new baby brother who cries sometimes He's too little to know how to 
talk yet " 

Sometimes simply describing what a place win be like or what will happen 
there vx)n't be enough to put \'our child at ease. He may not feel comfort- 
able at fust going into a new siti Jon alone When it comes time for him 
to be part of a larger group let him know that you will stay with him if he 
wants you to Knowing that you are close by. "just m case," can be very 
reassuring. After the first few times, try leaving for 10 or 15 minutes, gradu- 
ally adding more time as he gets more comfortable Be sure to tell him when 
\ou are leaving, v/here you'll be, and when you'll be back 

It takes time for b'«nd children to gain the skills and the confidence they 
need to enjoy pli./ing with other children Learning to find the right words 
to express their feelings and to a.sk for what they want takes lots of practice 
In .some situations this will be easier than in others The important thing is 
that your child knows that with your help he can learn to do it on his own. 
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\ FINAL WORD 

The information pro\'idcd in this booklet is based on our expe- 
rience with many \isualK' impaired children and their fam- 
ilies, but you know your child best. You may ha\e other 
concerns about your child s play that are not covered in this book- 
let. If you feel that \'()ur child's pla\' beha\i()r is unusual, or that he 
persists in repetitive play beha\'iors that you find difficult to undei- 
stand, talk it over with his teacher, doctor, or therapist. If you would 
like any more information, please feel free to call us at the Blind 
Childrens Center, (213) 664-21S3. O 
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